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The chief purpose of this publication is to distribute information on aero- 
nautics to the flying personnel in the Regular Army, Reserve Corps, National 
Guard, and others connected with — 


PROPELLER FAILURE UNDER NEW FORM OF ANALYSIS 


By Lieut. 4H. 


A strange problem presented itself to 
the Air Corps Materiel Division during 
1934 in the repeated failure, both in 
military and commercial service, of 
metal propellers built from materials 
whose endurance stresses were well 
above the computed stresses under which 
failure in operation occurred. For ex- 
ample, aluminum alloy a with 
an endurance limit of 12,000 pounds per 
square inch failed under computed oper- 
ating stresses of 3,000 pounds per 
square inch. Likewise, hollow steel 
propellers, the endurance limit of whose 
material was 40,000 pounds per square 
inch at the point of failure, had fail- 
ed at computed stresses of 15,000 pounds 
per square inch. Here was a technically 
aarp situation, the solution of 
which offered to engineers something of 
a problem. Clearly, the problem was not 
one of simple stresses. 

The question arose as to whether some 
form of vibration could possibly be re- 
sponsible for these failures, and it was 
decided that the only determination of 
this point lay in a study of the various 
types of vibration possiole in aircraft 
propellers. This seaay the Materiel Di- 
vision decided to undertake. 

A propeller may be defined as a taper- 
ed twisted beam made up of thin airfoil 
sections. The blade deflects casily 
about a neptral axis that is almost 
parallel to the chord of the airfoil 
section and is rigid about an axis at 
right angles to the neutral axis. For 
the excitation of vibration, the follow- 
ing plan was tried: 

The assembled propeller was suspended 
in shock absorber cord of such elastici- 
ty that a low natural freouency would 
result. A rotating eccentric weight 
driven by a small air motor was mounted 
on the front of the propeller hub so 
that the plane of rotation of the weight 
passed through the center line of the 
propeller blede. The speed of the motor 
was then gradually increased until viol- 
ent vibration resulted. 

Under the vibration forces at various 
frequencies it was found that the action 
of the blades was similar to that of 
reeds. The tips showed a large ampli- 
tude of movement, while certain stations 
or nodes on the blades remained practic- 
ally stationary. These nodes were lo- 
cated by a unique method. Fine wood 
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H. Couch, Air Corps 


dust or sand was shaken on the blades 
and results noted. When a resonant vi- 
bration frequency of the blade was 
reached, the dust or sand completely 
woried off the blades except at the 
stationary nodal points where a narrow 
band of it remained. Thus were the 
areas of wealmess definitely located. 
By vee the blades for several 
hours with the air motor, tip failures 
occurred that were almost identical 
with those obtained in flight. These 
failures invariably occurred in the 
near vicinity of the node nearest the 


tip. 

K study of all Air Corps propeller 
failures since 1929 revealed the fact 
that most of the failures occurred on 
engines having crankshafts in which the 
natural frequency at the crankshaft 
could be excited by engine explosion 
frequency. An instrument developed by 
F.L. Prescott, of the Materiel Division, 
has proved very valuable for determining 
resonant crankshaft conditions. A | 
crankshaft having a bad torsional whip 
or vibration first manifests itself in 
galled rear cones. If the propeller 
blade has a resonant frequency that co- 
incides with the crankshaft frequency 
the result-is usually a tip failure in 
the near we of the node nearest 
the tip. These failures usually occur 
between 50 and 150 hours of operation. 

In cases where the blade resonance 
frequency does not coincide with the 
frequency of a crankshaft that is oper- 
ating under bad resonant conditions, the 
result is usually a blade failure near 
the hub, a hub failure, or a crankshaft 
failure. Resonant choke ong in the 
blades can also be excited by blades 
passing too nea: objects such as a mud 
guard or the side of the fuselage. 

A method of determining the type and 
frequency of vibration of the blades 
and the actual stresses in the blades 
under flying conditions is being devel- 
apes by Materie’ Division engineers. 
With the knowledge now at hand it would 
have been possiile to predict practical- 
ly all of the failures of service type 

ropellers that - have occurred in the Air 

orps since 1929. In several cases it 
has been necessary to change propellers 
and restrict engines to a specified 
range of operation to prevent failure. 


very possible effort is being made at 
8- V-6766, A.C. 








the present time to obtain new equipment | 
on procurement that will be free from 
dangerous crankshaft end propeller viz | 
brations in the normal operating ranges | 
ef engine r.p.m. used in fiicht. 

A more detailed study of the t:;nes of 
vibration possible in aircraft provel- 
lers is contained in Air Coros Informa- 
tion Circular No. 683. 

Editorial Note: Lieut. H.H. Couch, the 
author of the above article, under whose 
direction the method of vibrational 
testing of propellers was originated and | 
developed, has ween at Wright Field with! 
the exception of a few months since | 
19c9, when he reported to attend the Air | 
Corps Engineering School. Graduating in 
1930, he was assigned elsewhere for a | 
short period, and returned to the field | 

| 
| 
| 


in December of the same year. He served 
as an American representative to the 
Handley Page Co. in England during the 
World War, and saw flying service else- 
where in Europe. He holds the degree 
cf B.S. in Aeronautical Ensineering from 
the University of Michigan (1922) and 
the Army ratings of airship pilot and 
balloon observer. His contribution to 
acronautical science in the new test 
metnods described above 4s emone the 
important ones of recent years. 
---000-—- 


FRANCE LEANS TOWARD MULTI-PLACE PLANES 





In a recent lecture to air reserve of- | 


ficers taking an advanced training 
course, General Denain, French Air Minis 
ter, stated tuat for reasons of economy, | 
the Air General Staff adcptcd the idea 
of a multiplace combat plane. "There is. 
no doubt that after six months of war a 
very great specialization in the various 
kinds of aviation would be attainec, as 
ti question of money, in time of war, 
docs not matter," the General said, add- 
ing that for the present the French nad 
the multi-purpose plane fuliilling the 
requirements of the progran of November, 
933. Tor interception, they have the 
gun-engine single-seaters witha speed 
of over 400 Ku/h (248.5 u.n.h.). 
_ General Denain then referred to the 
idea, inspired by the Navy, of a 
"contact" plane - multi-seaters - 
Capable, in view of their snecial con- 
Straction, of weking contact with cneny 
‘units marching against gn objective 
Without attecking them (even refusing 
ne but which, thanks to their | 
speed, would keep not oniy land stations 
out also interception units taking off a 
Little later, informed of the eneuay's 
moves via radio. , 
_ General Denaln stated that the Martin 
vomber has a speed of 325 Ka/h (192 aph) 
s+ 1500 m., but ha3 mt the same ceiling 
ss the Bloch 207 (whose speed is 295 
&m/h (183 mph), nor its csmmlete defense. 
The Air Minister said Frauce would have 


| ganization of 
| fecting of present training methods 


would be superior to the German Junkers 
de and to the American Qrions, e 
Bloch carries 1100 Kg. (2424 ibe.) of 
boubs for a distance of 1000 Km. (621.9 
miles). 

The Minister then spoke of recent or- 
ders to be delivered during the year, 
mentioning the VYarman 221 night bombers, 
the Aniot 140 multiple fighters, the 
Breguet 41 combat planes, the Devoitine 
ecuipped with a cannon, the Potez 54 
combat plane, the Mureaux reconnais+ 
seuce type aud the Liore 205 bombers. 

"3t the end of 1935, the Air Army 
will have 600 modern planes, and at the 
tnd of 1936, 1,000 first-line planes Be 
foilows: 350 bombers, 40 fighters, and 
“10 information’ planes. By comparison 
with the vresent mumber (given as 1850), 
the speed and racius of action will 
lave been doubled. 

Gereral Denain said the personnel 
would be trained at the Versailles Air 
School. The lowering of age limits 
Will permit promotion of younger offi- 
cers to the nigher ranks. The new or- 
he reserves and the per- 


have already given satisfactory results. 
Vrom 1926 on, the personnel of the re- 
serve squadrons will be mobilized with 
the unit to which they are attached for 
training. <A statute for reserve person- 
nel will be based on that for regular 
air personnel. 

Yrence will be divided into three air 
regions (Psris, Tours and Lyons), plus 
a fourth one in North Africa (instead 
of the present five). This will facili- 
tate general organization kee! per- 
Zected by the change from 11 regiments 
to 25. wings. 

-=-=900-—— 


INSTRUMENT FLYING aT OLMSTED FIELD 


Tne one airplane at Olmsted Field, 
Middletown, Pa., which is completel 
ecuinped for instrument flying, a BI~cB, 
has been very much in demand since the 
advent of warm soring weather. This 
airpiane is equipped with an instrument 
flying hood, a complete set of flight 
instruments, intercockpit phones, and 
two-way radio, providing all the neces- 
sary facilities for navigation by 
instruments. 

This station is fortunate in that a 
Department of Commerce radio beam is lo- 
ce.ted seven miles from Olmsted Field,one 
beam of which extends directly over the 
field. bhany of the pilots of this sta- 
tioa have attained a degree of proficien 
cy in navigation by radio such that they 
are avle, while under the hood, to pro- 
ceed to the field from any given point 
within range of the radio beacon, close 
the throttle while still under the hooji, 
then oven the hood and glide to a land- 
ing wituout further use of the engine; 
this, despite the fact thet Olmsted Field 





23) Alochs by the end of 1930, which 3 


th 7 miles distant from the radio beacon 














OUR WEW ARMY POST 
rs By Captain H.B. Nurse, Q. M. C. 
Reprinted by special permission of the Editor of "The Quartermaster Review." 
ae With the development and expansion of ; were inspected by a board of officers, 
the Army Air Corps, new Posts for the | and of the various sites suggested, the 
‘= housing and training of this highly ‘one located in Marin County was finally 
technical branch of the armed service approved, pes veneesly because of its cen- 
rs, have been made necessary. Invariably, | tral location between our Tieden border 
a these Air Posts have, through necessity ' and our Mexican border. Other reasons 
~ of topographical requirements, been de- | contributing toward the selection of this 
veloped along entirely new lines, and ! site were the facts that it is sheltered 
in no sense are they a continustion of, | from the sea by a low range of mountains 
or addition to, an existing, and in and is far enough inland to be free from 
—_ many cases, antiquated, Army Post, as gun-fire of an enemy's fleet; that it is 
‘ke so often occurs in the expansion of adjacent to the gt se nanufacturing 
er other Line Organizations. district of the West Coast; that it is 
e Eliminating the necessity of building | remarkably free from fog, the weather be- 
50) to harmonize with existing facilities, | ing never too hot and never too cold, 
' it has been possible to eradicate previ which allows a maximum number of flying 
ous standards of an antiquated origin, , hours throughout the year. 
and start from tne groun he along an On July 3, 1930, President Hoover sign- 
entirely new line of thought. The ed the "Kahn" Bill which provided the 
Quartermaster Corps entered into these | initial appropriation of $1,412,117.87 
" new problems with enthusiasm and a de- | for construction. 
zt, termination to develop along the line Cantain Nurse arrived in Marin County 
ses of most modern "city planning" a group jon April 28, 1931, to assume the duties 
2 of new Air Posts, which are fast prov- |of Constructing Quartermaster in charge 
its ing to be models worthy of admiration of the planning and the construction of 
igs from the lover of good architecture,as |this Air Field. Considerable delay was 
th well as the efficient and most exacting | caused in securing title to the property, 
for municipal engineer. but cao the untiring efforts of the 
5On- In each case the location of sites  t rited business men of Marin 
. for these new Posts has been most ad- ounty, y whose patriotic action the 
nirably selected for the poegone intend+ tract of land was donated, the title was 
air ed; esenoseh ty is this true in the case |finally cleared up and this new Air Field 
us of Hamilton Field, the Army's newest became a reality when on March 17, 1932, 
Fi Air Field. the site became the property of the 
i1i- To the north of _the sparkling waters | United States, as the deed was turned 
r~ of San Francisco Bay lies a dreamy and jover to the War Department. 
t3 enchanted playground where, for over a This delay, although eg rien at the 
hundred years, people who love to live |time, proved a blessing in disguise, in 
have found escape from the busy world, | that it gave ample time to thoroughly plan 
and with their precious heritage of gay |every facility and iron out inequalities 
D lejsure the present population of this |that are so often encountered in vast en- 
romantic spot fairly radiates hospital- | gineering problems of this nature where 
ity quite reminiscent of the old speed is paramount. 
7 Spe sh Grandee, which contributes a The new Air Base was officially desig- 
2B, charm and an appeal hard to resist. It |nated as "Hamilton Field," in honor of 
he is within this most favored setting First Lieutenant Lloyd Andrews Hamilton, 
| that Uncle Sam has selected a site for {Seventeenth Aero Squadron. 
ent the building of Hamilton Field. Lieutenant Hamilton was awarded the Dis- 
i In the heart of Marin County, only tinguished Service Cross by the United 
a one hour from gay San Francisco, the States Government for extraordinary hero- 
eS- world's most og meepess san S5e, lie the |ism in action at Varssonaere, Belgium, 
wood=studded hills bordering the acre- |August 13, 1918. Leading a low bombing 
age where, within the past two years, attack on a German airdrome 30 miles he- 
a has been built this most modern Air hind the lines, he destroyed the hangars 
“rs Field, an accomplishment of the Con- on the north side of the airdrome, and 
|, one struction Division of the Quartermaster |then attacked a row of enemy machines, eé# 
the Corps. It is the charm of this place /ting fire to three of the German planes. 
ta- which caused the Chief of Air Corps, on /He then turned and fired machine gun 
cien- his recent tour of a td to ex- bursts through the windows of the Chateau 
they Claim with unrestrained enthusiasm, in which German pilots were quartered, 
rO- This is the most beautiful Post in the | twenty-six of whom were afterwards revort- 
nt entire world!” ed killed. Lieutenant Hamilton was later 
ose Hamilton Field originated with a plan |jkilled in action near Lagnicourt, France, 
004, launched in 1928 by the War Department jon August 26, 1918. 
nd- to establish an Air Field for a bombing/} On September 26, 1933, another incen~ 
e! group at some  apers on the West Coast. [tive was given to the construction pro- 
Field Karly in 1929, prospective cities gram when an additional amount of 
acon. ~160- V-6766, A.C. 
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$3,462,183.41 was provided under the 
Fublic Works avpropriation, making a to- 
tal avpropriation to date of $4,874,302. 
Hamilton Field provides acconmodatvious 
for 79 commissiomed officers, 70 noncom- 
missioned officers, and 800 enlisted 
men. The reservetion comprises a total 
of 928 acres. Aporoximately 160 acres 
lie in the form of a low range of hills, 
which make an ideal residential section. | 
Beyond this range of hills and San Pablo; 
Bay, lie 768 acres of flat, level land, 
which is utilized for a landing field 
approximately one mile square. Tunis low, 
level land is’ two feet 1 





below mcan low 
tide, but_ is well protected by a sub- | 
stantial levee that has been in existence! 
for over thirty yeers. 

Originally tne waters of San Pabio Bay} 
lepped the foothil]s that now fora the | 
residential area, but during the pacer | 
mining operations in the Sierra Neveda | 
Yountains, mine tailings were swept down 
the American and Sacramento Rivers 
through Jarguinez Strvits anc swirling 
into the more placid woter or the Marin 
shores, they settied and gradually built! 
up this area, Which later on some enter-|! 
prising individual reclaimed by tue con-| 
struction of a levee at its outer edge 
and by pumping the excess water up isto | 
the Bay. 

On entering Hemilton Field, one passes | 
down a wide palm-lined avenuc, leacing 
to Headquarters, established in a vail, 
ing which is a replica of the old ris- 
sions of early California; w-ta its deep! 
arched loggia, one might expect to catcn 
a glimpse of the dark-robed figure of a 
Spanish Padre strolling with preyer-book! 
in hand, and at eventide to hear the 

ealing of bells calling the faithirul to 
he hour of ves ders. 

Just bevond Headquarters, one wiil 
find the technical building, ail in 
gleaming white, relieved by the bright 
green of abundant semi-trupical shivo- 
bery. Modern Barracks, each to house 
two hundred men, and a long double row 
of Hangars of gigantic proportion, are 
the last word 1ln appointment. 

Literally, Haiwilton Field is a little | 
Spanish Village just sprung from the | 
hills. Here, beauty, comfort, and util-.| 
ity have been combined, looking towerd | 
the health, social intercourse, anc con- 
tentment of its inhubitents. Homes 
built of individual character, witout 
the monotonous similarity of the usual 
army post, tree-lined boulevards, shaded 
lawns, and the informal but attractive - 
Winding of streets through the natural 
contours of the hills lend charn. 

The houses, most modern in apvoint- 
ment, yet truly Spanish in character,are 
net placed in stiff end dignified rows, 
but informally scattered so as to take 
advantage of the wonderful vista orf San 
Pablo Bay to the east, across whose 
placid waters the Contra Costa shores 
are visible, or to the West, overlooking 
the majestic Coast Range Mountains, where 


| 
| 
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families may be very comfortably put up. 


|fandsngo and the fiesta here have given 


i rives at Hamilton fleid with his family, 
'he will find not cay a modern. and uy-to- 


jmaster Corps in maxing this army post a 


the lofty peak cf Mount Tamalpais is su- 
perimposed. 

As'a fitting crown to a high promontory 
in the residential area, a rambling 
building, that might have been the haci- 
enda of some early Spanish Grandee, is 
the Officers’ Club, with its complete fa- 
cilities, including lounge rooms, game 
rooms and @ model kitchen. Occupying 
one rambling wing are several suites of 
rooms where visiting officers and their 


Within the environments of the spacious 
patio surrounded by the wings of this 

cuildiaug, one listens for tne strumming 
of guitars played by sore bold Caballero 


4 


Lo his dark-eyed Senorita; though gay 


way to the more modern dancing, yet ro- 
mance and gaiety still abound. 

Plants and shrubs have been propagated 
in our own nursery, established at the 
beginning of the project. 

When tne newly assigned officer ar- 


the minute home aweiting him, but also a 
completely beautiful lawn, with a vrofu- 
sion of shru2s and flowers, for which 
California 12 so well famed. In fact, 
nothing has deen cpared by the Quarter- 


real home for its occupents. 

Adcitional information om Hamilton 
Field, furnished by the News Letter cor- 
resocudent, iscgiven below, as follows: 

Hamilton Field is a seanort as well as 
an airport. Three miles of canal connect 
it with the deep water of San Pablo Bay 
which zives access to the Pacific through 
the Go.den Gate. This canal was dug as 
pars of the 55,000,900 construction pro- 
Sect at the Marin County field. Captain 
Howard 5. Wurce, Construction Quartermas- 
ter, believes that this barge canal will 
Save tue govermment thowsands of dollars, 
due to the fact that the govermment re- 
ceives water ratcs from the railroad 
whict. aculs freight into the post. Other- 
wise tac canal might be used at any time 
as there is snall wharfage at the ter- 
minus near the boathouse. 

The Hamilton Field Navy has a crew of 
four men fron the 70th Service Scuadron. 
serscant James M. Hotalen and Privates 
Lawrence Brozan, Ellis A. Larsen and 
Thomas Dick man the three boats. The 
J-40 is used as a crash boab to rescue 
personnel of aircraft who may have the 
111 fortune to nose dive into the Bay. 
The P-7 is in arydock. A sea sled with 
a reputed speed of 35 miles per hour is 
the only fast water transoortation. The 
other two boats will make about 15 miles 
per hour. 

The whole setting of Hamilton Field is 
redolent of early California. Not only 
the architecture of the buildings but 
also the landscaping shows tne influence 
of the early Dons. The plant life 
V—-6766 ’ Ais C. 
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selected includes 6,000 trees of the 

early native flora. Among these are 

conifers, ash, palms, walnut and bamboo. 

Second Lieut. Robert EB. Cron, Jr., Asst, 

Const. Q.M., is in charge of this work. 
---000--- 


INSTRUMENT FLYING IN HAWAII 


In aaptanbes 1934, at the direction 
of the Wing Commander, Colonel Delos C. 
Emmons, a Wing Instrument Flying School 
was established for all pilots station- 
ed in the Hawaiian Department. Realiz- 
ing the importance of instrument flying 
Mcoeeiay to Air Corps officers, Colonel 
Emmons desired that the proficiency of 
the pilots in the 18th Composite Wing 
in this type of zits be brought to 
the highest possible standard. He se- 
lected Lieut. Elmer J. Rogers, Jr., of 
the 5th Composite Group, luke Fiela, to 
direct this school, because of that of- 
ficer's past experience as instructor 
in instrument flying. 

Lieut. Rogers assisted in the early 
experiments which led to the establish- 
ment of the Instrument Flying School at 
Brooks Field, Texas, in 1929, taking 
charge of this school at a later date, 
and thereafter establishing such 
schools at other posts, including 
Chanute and Mitchel Fields, and Jectur- 
ing on the subject to a number of 
National Guard Squadrons. 

It was Colonel Eumons' plan that one 
lfot be selected from each of the tac- 
ical squadrons of the 5th Composite 

Group at Luke Field and from each of 
the tactical squadrons of the 18th Pur- 
suit Group at Wheeler Field, to act as 
assistants to Lieut. Rogers and as the 
Instrument Flying instructors for their 
respéctive squadrons. 

Considering officers who possessed 
the qualifications and experience which 
made them best fitted to act as instruc 
tors in this type of flying, Lieut. 
Rogers selested as his assistants Lts. 
rc Morrow, Starkey and Ladd, of 
the 5th Composite eis and Lts. Winn, 
Nelson and Keillor of the 18th Pursuit 
“> 

Going a ste eyes the requirements 
as set forth by the Chief of the Air 
Corps for this phase of et 
Emmotis set as the goal to be attained 
by this Wing, 20 hours of instrument 
flying for each pilot. To date, every 
phic’ who had not had a basic course in 

nstrument flying has received a 10- 
hour basic course, completed within 42 
days, as required by Air Corps Circular 
50-1, under the guidance of a thorough- 
ly qualified instructor, and has been 

ven a diploma, signed by Colonel 
Eumons, attesting to this fact. Ivery 
pilot who had received such a basic 
course at some other station received a 


Toward the accomplishment af the eu 
of <0 hours per pilot for the Fisca 
Year, one squadron has already completed 
that emount; two other squadrons are 
anead of schedule, and the remaining 
Squadrons have ee sufficiently 
far to warrant the assumption that they 
Will have completed this amount befors 
van lst next. 

e officers of the Wing have been 
eager to take these courses of instruc- 
tion, and in some instances officers 
who had already recoived a basic course 
at another station requested permission 
to undergo a second course of instruc- 
tion. It is due to this fact, perhaps 
more than to any other, that the prog- 
ress in the Wing School has been so 
gratifying. ~ 

~——§ a 


GoNERAL SIMOWDS INSPECTS LANGLEY FIELD 


The Deputy Chief of Staff, Major-_ 
General —_— S. Simonds, arrived at - 
Langley Field, Va., from Washington in 
a Ford Tri-motor plane on March 27th. 
rig | following his arrival, an 
aerial review was staged in his honor 
by the Second Wing, General Headquarters 
Air Force, after which an +e pee 
Pursuit squadron, led by lst Lieut.c.G. 
Goodrich, performed a spectacular combat 
drill as a team of elements, team of 
flights and squadron team in "String" 
formation. 

General Simonds departed the follow- 
ing sey to continue his inspection trip 
of United States Army Posts, the pro- 
vosed route out of Langley Field being: 

ope, Maxwell and ee Fields. 


TACTICAL TRAINING IN HAWAII 


"Of a distinct advantage to the flying 
personnel of the 18th Pursuit Group," 
says the News Letter Correspondent, "is 
the opvortunity we have of Frequently 
gevtie= retinue in Field Exercises and 

aneuvers of the Hawaiian Division. The 
Division, itself, enjoys the distinction 
of being the only completely assembled 
organization of that designation in the 
United States Aruy. 

ee the Maneuvers in December,19%4, 
the entire Division took the field for 
the edge of a week, conducting compre- 
hensive problems under actual field con- 
ditions. 

The Air Force was called on to perform 
both day and night missions, calling for 
Pursuit, Attack, Bombardment and Obser- 
vation aviation. Due to the heavy 
tropical growth along the trails and 
the excellent instruction previously re~ 
ceived by personnel of the Division with 
reference to concealment, the problems 
———, were most difficult. However, 
he training received was most instruc- 





refresher course, tarying in length 
from 30 mimates to 5 hours. 
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tive, and many valuable tactical lessons 
? V-6766, A.C. 





were learned. . | Weather became very tad, and at ; 
In view of the desire of the Chief of {| Selfridge Field a heavy ground fog ser 











Staff of the Army to familiarize the Air | in. The P-26 flown ty Cadet Lampl. was 
Corps with the functioning cf_the vari- re ae al with ee radia and night ys 
ous ground branches of the military ser- | flying apparatus, but nothing wae re- 
vice to a greater extent than now prac- ceivel from him indicating that he at- or 
ticed, few stations are better equivped teupted to use his radio to get in . 
for such an excellent opportunity tran touch with the command set at Selfridge, he 
is Wheeler Field. At atout 10:00 p.m., Lieut. Harlan T, 2 
——-000--- McGoriuick, the Station Operations Offi- pt 
cer, broadcast the following message: ec 
PRAISE FOR 41st DIVISION AVIATION "Fly West end bail out." Whether Cadet 
Lampl received this message is doubtful, Ge 
Praise of an exceptional nature was but the entire First Pursuit Group ct 
given the 41st Division Aviation, spent two whole weeks scouring tha 7 
Washington National Guard, by Major- . peanbry side around Cleveland ani be- = 
General Paul B. Malone, recently appoint- tween that city and Selfridge Field,and ef 
ed Ninth gt Area Commander, on his . |as far west as,Kalamazoo, Mich., in the 
inspection of military units at Spokane, | hope that some trace of the plane might 


W be found. Thus far, however, the 


ash. 
"This is the finest National Guard avi- ; search has proved fruitless. The Group 
ation setup that I have ever seen," Gen. | Continues to dis 





1 ee airplanes t6 ron 
Malone stated. He was especially ; down clues phoned to the rield. 
pleased, with the new #102, 000 hangar at ---000--~ 
elts field, about whicn he inquired par- sida 
ticularly, especially into the fisepdse REORGANIZATION UNDER WAY AT MARCH FIELD 
necessary to its construction. Je in- , ; 
spected Felts Tield closely, asking many Nuch of the time and effort of the 
questions about the size sf the airport, | personnel at Merch Field, Riverside, 
. prevailing winds anddrainage. Calif., has recently been spent in re- 
During the course of his hour's visit organizing to meet the requirements for 
/at the airport, he was told about the CH) Air Force. Unlike most sta- 
 Spokane's ambition to secure a Regular tions, the new GHQ set-up changed tHe. 
i Army_Air Corps depot under the National basic Air Torce designation of the prin 
Air Frontier Defense progran being con- cipal organizations at this field. — ‘the 
sidered by Congress. l?tn Parsuit Group was changed to the 
General Malone indicated a real in- i?ta Attack Group. mar ; 
terest in the preperation of accurately | In addition to organizing the 1st Wing 
scaled air waps for fire-control pur- Headquarters, work has ao ig ig ag t 
z : icularly tk ed in reassigning personnel to the new 
| pleted Ps eee an Cheat one. tactical units composing the 17th Attack} © 
lis query as to whether the organiza- Group. The only things remaining to | ¢ 
tion had prepared such a mao for the compete the change are the confirmation t 
41st Division encampment in June at Fort | °f orders of officers for the various t 
Lewis and Camp Murray was answered in command and staff functions and receipt 
the affirmative. of the new planes with which the new 
At a banquet in the evening, more than | Attack squadrons are to be equipped. 
300 citizens of Spokane honored the Enthusiasm for the change has been some- : 
General with their presence and heard a what dimmed by notification that the 
most stirring presentation of military new Northrup Attack planes will not be ; 
importance m, this time. ready for delivery at March Field until 7 
A a some time in March, 1936. 7 the mean- 1 
lee the present é vipnent Boeing é 
FLYING CADET STILL MISSING B-#6's) are rapidly being sent to the ; 
| Boeing factory, where flaps are being 





Flying Cadet MiltomA. Lampl, Air Corps,4 installed to reduce landing speeds. 
mysteriously disappeared during the night tees —_e | 
of March 10th, while en route to Selfridge] GENERAL FOULOIS VISITS RANDOLPH FIED 
Field from Cleveland Airport, Cheveland, : : 
Ohio, on an avigation training Tiight. Major-General Benjamin D. Foulois . 

Cadet Lampl had departed from Seifridge | Chier of the Air Corps, arrived at the : 
Fieid on March 9th, flying tn Chanuf, Air Corps Traini Ceater on March 23th 
Field, Ill., Schoen Field, Indianapa,4is, and spent the next three days inspecting 
ind., and to Clevelanf, where he reémfined | Baudoyph and Kelly Fields. His many 


evernight. Departing’from CiLevslan¢dl at friends were glad to welcome him again. 
about 7:00 p.m. the next day, with weather Cn Sunday morning, General Foulois a: 
conditions indicated as fair. The tended a sacred concert in the Randolpi 
seiling was about 830 feet and it was ield chapel, given by 44-voice chair sf 
raining, but conditions were indicated as |the Texas Iutheran Co lege. After the 


zratwed.»Y Deooing better toward Detroit. | services he inspected the chapei ané 
Saursly” 2 LaRLOe GS feosrture, the * alata his iin PQ 
_ = Dy ie 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL HENRY H. ARNOLD 


Twenty-four years ago this month, a 
young Army Lieutenant arrived at the 
thriving little city cf Dayton, Ohio, 
on a mission which proved to be the 
turning point in his army career. He 
had been ordered by the War Department 
to proceed to Dayton to undergo in- 
struction at the flying school conduct- 
ed by the Wright Brothers. 

Today this same officer, Brigadier- 
General Henry H. Arnold, Air Corps, cc- 
cupies a very important position in the 
military service, being the commander 
of the First Wing of the General Head- 

rters Air Force at March Field, 
a asetda. Calif. 

General Arnold is an aviation pioneer 
in the true sense of the term. When he 
reported at Sims Station, now the site 
f the Air Corps Depot at Fairfield, 
Ohio. he found a barn-like structure 
which housed several of the early 
Wright biplanes, with their 40 h.p. 
éngines, their two propellers in tan- 
den, their two seats in front, side by 
szde, and their three control sticks. 
His contemporaries in those early days 
of aviation were such well known, 

soneer aviators as Walter Brookings, 
alph Johnstone, Arch Hoxie and Arthur 
. Welsh, comprising the original fly- 
ng team of the Wright Brothers; 
incoln Beachy, the dare-devil; Claude 
raham White, the Enzlishmen; Louis 
aulhan, Jules Vedrines and Hubert 
tham, the Frenchmen, and last, but 
y no megns least, Lieut. Benjamin D. 
Qulois (now Major-General and Chief 
of the Army Air Corps). 

pureng his first year as an aviator, 
General Arnold made 149 flights for a 
total duration of 29 hours, a record 
to be — of in those early days. 

The following year the number of 
flights increased to 209, and he gar- 
nered new laurels for the miniature 
Air Corps by initiating many of the 
early aviation developments and_final- 
na winning the Mackay Tronny. He was 
the first officer to win this Trophy 
and, after a lapse of ee years, won 

it again. 

General Arnold won the Trophy for 
1912 by flying over the triangie 
Washington Barracks, D.C., Fort Myer, 
Va., and return to College Park. 

In the summer of 1934, General Arnold 
was in command of the flight of ten 
B-10 Martin Bombers, flying from 
Washington, D.C. to Fairbanks, Alaska, 
and return. He was awarded tne Mackay 
Tro for that year for his leadership 
on this a 

Born at Gladwyne, Pa., June 25, 1885, 
General Arnold, after graduating from 
the United States rept | Acareny , West 
Point, N.Y., June 14, 1907, was ap- 

Ointed a second lieutenant of 

fentry. He was promoted to lst 
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Lieutenant on April 10, 1913; Captain, 
May 20, 1916; Major, July 1, 1920; 

Lieut.-Colonel, February 1, 1931; and 
rigadier-General, Marcn 1, 1935. 

General Arnold graduated from the 
Army Industrial College in 194, and 
from the Command and General Staff 
— Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, in 

29. 

Prior to his detail to the Aviation 
Section, Signal Corps, in 1911, he serv- 
ed successively with the 9th, 13th and 
ard Infantry regiments. oy two 
years of his service with the Infantry, 
he was on duty in the Philippines where 
he conducted a topographical survey of 
the Island sf Luzon. 

Following the completion of his fly- 
ing instruction, General Arnold was as- 
signed to duty at the Signal Corps 
Aviation School, established in 1911 
at College Park, Md., the government 
having leased a thousand-acre tract of 
land at that place for use as a flying 
training school. He was with the 
sclcoi when it was transferred to 
Augusta, Ga., in the fall, and returned 
to College Park the following spring. 

In August, 1912, ie perce ed in 
the Regular Army and National Guard 
Maneuvers in the States of New York and 
Connecticut. and established several 
aeronautical records. On June Ist of 
that year, he established a new alti- 
tude record when he piloted a Burgess- 
Wright airolane to 6,540 feet. 

During the latter part of_1912, Gen- 
eral Arnold was on duty at Fort Riley, 
Kansas, observing field artillery fir- 
ing from an airplane. He was the first 
military aviator to make use of radio 
to report his observations. His next 
assi ent was in the Office of the 
Chief Signal Officer in Washington, and 
from there he was transferred to the 
newly established Aviation School at 
San Diego, Calif., where he served for 
nearly a year in the capacity of Supply 
Officer. 

Early in 1917, General Arnold organiz- 
ed and commanded the 7th Aero Squadron 
in the Panawa Cenal Zone. In April of 
that year, foliowing America's sntr7 in 
the World War, he was assigned to duty 
in Washington and placed in charge of 
the Information Service of the Aviation 
Division of the eree Corps. Upon the 
creation of the Office of the Director 
of Military Aeronautics, he was assign- 
ed tu duty as Assistant Executive. 

In pal oad S 1918, he was appvinted 
Executive Officer and later as Assis- 
tant Director of Military Aeronautics, 
a position which placed him in direct 
charge of over thirty flying schools, 
some 15,000 Air Corps officérs and 
125,000 enlisted men. 

During the early part of 1918, he wens 
overseas on an inspection tour of avia- 
‘a V-6766 ,A.C. 








tion activities. From 1919 to 1924 he 
was stationed on the Pacific Coast, the 
positions he held during that period 
being District Commander, Western Dis- 
trict; Commanding Officer, Rockwell 
Field, Coronado, Calif.; Air Officer, 


Sth Corps Area, and Commanding Officer 
of Crissy Field, Presidio of San 


Francisco, Calif. 

It was during General Arnold's periced 
of duty on the Pacific Coast that a. num- 
ber of very important Air Corps activi- 
ties were initiated, such as the aerial 
patrol of the forested areas in 
California and the Great Northwest, and 
the refueling duration and distance 
flights of Captain Lowell H. Smith (sub- 
sequently leader of the Air Corps 
Around-the-World Flight) and Captain 
John P. Richter. - 

Following the completion of his course | 
of study at the Army Industrial College, | 
General Arnoid, early in 1925, was as- 
signed to duty as Chief of the Informa- | 
tion Division, Office of the Chief of 
the Air Corps, Washinzton. Transferred 
to Marshall Field, Foit Riley, Kansas,in 
March, 1926, he was in command of Air 
Corps troops at that field until tne 
summer of 1928, when he was assigned to 
duty as student at thos Command ani Gen- 
eral Staff School at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas. Following his graduation in 
June, 1929, he was assi;:ned to duty 
Commanding Officer of :*e Fairfielc, 
Ohio, Air Depot also as Chie? of the 
Field Service Section, dater?el Divi- 
Sion, Wright Field, Darton, Chio. On 
July 1, 1930, he was anvointed Executive 
Officer of the Materie! Division. 

In November, 1921, General Arnold as- 
sumed command of the First Bombardunent 
Wing at March Field, Riverside, Caiif., 
the largest tactical unit in the West. 
In 1933, when the First Pursuit Wing was 
formed to reviace the First Dombardment 
Wing, he assumed command cf the new or- | 
ganization. 

When President Roosevelt ordered the 
establishment of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, March Field was chosen as 
one of the large ccncentration points 
in this orogram of utilizing a quarter 
of a million men for various projects 
looking to the conservation of the natu- 
ral resources of this country, and Gen- 
eral Arnold was apoointed commanding 
officer of 25 camps. 

In the operation of the Air Mail by 
the Army Air Corps, from February ,1934, 
to the following May, General Arnold 
was assigned as Officer in Charge of the 
Western Zone. This was a much more dif- 
ficult task than his first assignment in 
connection with air mail operations, «= - 
when, in September, 1911, he carried the 
first air mail in the United States from 
Nassau Boulevard Airdrome, Long Island, 
to Hempstead, Long Island, a distance of 
five miles. 

In 1918, when the United States inaug- 
urated the first regular scheduled air 
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; been to maintain in peace time a small 


| therefore must be greatiy expanded ina 


mail operation in the world, General 
Arnold was in direct charge of this ac- 
tivity as part of his duties as Assistan 
Director of Military Aeronautics. 

For his leadership of the flight of 
ten b-10 Bombing planes from Washington, 
D.C., to Feirbanks, Alaska, and return, 
July 19th to August 20, 1904, General 
Arnold was awarded the Mackay Trophy 
Tor the second time in his career as an 
Arwy flyer. 

On March 1, 1935, General Arnold was 
agsigned gs Commanding Officer of the 
ist Wing (West Coast) of the General 
Headauarters Air Force, with heacquar- 
ters at March Field, and was given the 
temporary rank of Brigadier-General dur- 
ing the period of this assignment. 

Genera Arnold kas the distinction of 
being one of a few remaining officers 
in the Air Corps holding the rating 
known as "Military Aviator." In addi- 
tion, ne hoids Expert Aviator Certificate 
Wo. 4, and Pilot License No. 29. 


—— ees 
AVIATION PREPARUDYESS PARAMOUNT NEED 


In an address of welcome to the First 
National Intercollegiate Flying Confer- 
euce held in Wasaington on April end and 
érd, last, Brigadier-General James E. 
Chaney, Air Corps, asserting that he con 
sidered this conference a most important 
inilestone in the advancement of aviation 
in the United States, added that the Ary 
Air Corns stands squarely and enthusias- 
tically behind the development of our 
aviation, whether military, commercial,or 
sport. "Each of them," he stated, "con- 
tributes botn directly and indirectly to 
the acvancement of the others and, in'so 
doing, all contribute to our national 
defeuse. 

Our traditional military policy has 


out highly trained Regular Army, which 


majo> nationat emergency. The result 
is that the eviation component of our 
Army, as it exist: today, must also be 
Sreatly exoanced in a national emergency. 
Theat is where commercial and civilian 
aviation come into the picture and their 
development, advancement and encourage- 
ment in peace time are of the greatest 
concern to the Air Corps and to the War 
Department. ' 
country strong in civil aviation is 

prtentially strong in military aviation. 

nation strong in military aviation en- 
joys a national security that it cannot 
obtain in any other way, for a strong 
aviation, by its very existence and its 
power to retaliate in kind, is the 
greatest arantec against demoralizing 
air attacks upon the great centers of 
Civilian population. 

Not only will your organization con- 
tribute to our national aviation strength, 
ut also, in the future, Trom your orgal 
ization will come the leaders in military, 
commercial and civilian aviation.’ 
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THE NEW AIR CORPS ENGINEERING SCECOL CLASS 


Grecial Orders of the War Department, recent~ 
ly issued, designated ten Air Corps officers 
for aunty as students at the Engineering 
ghool at Wright Field, Dayton, Chio, for the 
1935-1936 course. The officers named below 
are under orders to report to the Commandant 
nf the Engineering School not later than 
August Ist, next, viz? 


Captain Jemes B. Burwell, Kelly Field,Texas 

lst Lt. Frederick R.Dent,Jr., and 1st Lt. 
Marshall S. Roth, Rardolph Field, Texas. 

[st Lt. Willian L. Goott, Jr., Langley 
Field, Ya. 





lst Lt. Paul E. Shanahan, Middletown, Ta. 
Air Depot. 

[st Lt. Ralph I. Swofford, Jr., Panama 
Canal Department. (relieved from temporary 
rark upon departure from his dsaiheal : 

ist Lt. William T. Colman, Philiprines. 


TEY INSTRUCTCRS AT ATR CORPS TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
Five Air Corps officers, under Special Orders 
of the War Department recently issued, were as- 
signed to duty as instructcrs at the Air Corps 
Technical School at Chanute Field, Ranteul, Ill.. 
viz: Captain Oscar F. Carlson, now on duty at 
the Hewaiian Air Depot; 1st Lieut. Forrest ©. 
Allen, Instrustor at the Signal School at Fert 
Nowrouth, N.J., and 2nd Lieuts. Sordon A. Blake, 
Ivan L. Ferman end Charles W. Heas, students at 
the Signal School. 

Captain Carlsen is relieved from his temperary 
advanced rank effective upon his departure frem 
Hawaii. 

---000--- 

CHANGE IN SECOND BOMBARIMENT GROUP COMMANDERS 
Effective April lst, Lieut.-Colonel Willis 4. 
Hale, Air Corps, was relieved frem duty as Group 





2nd Lt. Howard M. MeCoy, Selfridge Field. 
end Lt. Gharles K. Moore, San Antonio Air 
Depot, Durcan Field, Texas, 
end Lt. Edwin S. Ferrin, March Field,Calif. 
Captain Burwell is relieved from his termo- 
rary rank, effective July 29, 1935. , 
---090--- 


ASSIGNMENT OF TACTICAL SCHOOL GRATUATES 


Effective upon the completion of their 
rresent course of instruction at the Air 
Corps Tactical School at Maxwell Field, Ala., 
the Air Corps officers named below have been 
assigned to staticns, as follows: 

To Barksdale Field, La.: Captains Lester J. 
Maitland, Milo McCune, lst Lieuts. Hobert W. 
Douglass, Jr., 2nd Tieut., Reuben C.Hcod, Jr. 

To Brooks Field, Texas: Captain Horace S. 
Kenyon, Jr. 

To Hamilton Field, Calif.: Captain Oliver 
K. Robbins. 

To Maxwell Field, Ala.: Captains Ray L. 
Owens, Samuel C. Skemp, latter officer for 
duty as a member of the Air Corps Board. 

To Mitchel Fiald, N.Y.: Major Veraon L. 
Burge, Captain Evers Abbey, 1st Lieut. 
William A. Matheny. 

To Kelly Field, Texas: 
Crumrine. 

To Langley Field, Va.: 
To Office of the Chief of the Air Corps, 
Washington, D.C.: Captain Alvan C. Kincaid. 

To Selfridge Field, Mich.: lst Lieut. 
Robert C. Oliver. 

Te Wright Field, Ohio: Captains Thomas H. 
Chapman, Emile T. Kennedy, Rudolph W.Probst, 
John P. Richter, Stanley U. Umstead. 

To Chanute Field, IL1l.: lst Lieut. Donald 
W. Norwood, for duty as instructor as Air 
Corps Technical School. 

To Barksdale Field, La.: Captain William N. 


Captain Clarence E. 


To Columbus, Chin, for duty with Air Corps 
at Headquarters, Firth Corps Area: Major 
William B. Wright, Jr. 


Captain Ned Schramm 


Commander of the Second Bombardment Croup, — 
Langley Field, Vae, and assigned the day foilow- 
ing as Executive and Operations %fficer of the 
second Wing at that station. ; 

Effeetive April 2rd, Major Charles B.Clafielt, 
Air Corps, was assigned to duty as Group Com- 
mander of the Second Bombardment Group, with | 
the temporary rank of Lieut.-Cclonel during the 
period of this assignment. 

---000--~ 


ac 
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GFADUATES OF COMMAND AND STAFF SCHOOL ASSIGNED 


Effective upon the completion of the present 
course of instruction at the Command and General 
Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, the 
fcllowing-named Air Corps officers are assigned 
to stations, as follows: - 

Captain Lowell H. Swith to Mitchel Field,N.+- 

Captain John R. Morgan and Major William 0. 
Butler to Randolph Field, Texas, the latter to 
take the course in heavier-than-air flying 
the Primary Flying School. 

1st Lieut. Kenneth N. Walker to Hamilten 
Field, Calif. 





-~-000--- 


TEMPORARY PROMOTION OF ATR CORPS OFFICERS 


Effective March 29, 1935, the follewing-name 
Air Corps officers on duty with the 19th Cem ; 
posite Group, Panama Canal Zene, were assigned 
to the duties indicated, with temporary incveas™ 
ed rank, as follows: 

Captain William BR. Mayer, Supply Officer: to 
renk of Major. ; 
First Lietts. Lindsay M. RBawsel, Intelligen” 
and Communications Officer, and James H. Wallace, 

Assistant Operations Officer, to Captain. 

Air Corps officers on duty at the Air Peper 
in the Pancuma Canal Department received AAVACC 
rank, effective March 30, 1935, as follows? 

First Lieuts. Cornelius W. Coustand, hades 
and Henry Kh. Raxter, Engineering Officers th? 
rark of Captain; 2nd Liernt. laniel Callens 
Jr. ’ Chiot Luspector, the tam of Fire? Liontée 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF AIR CORPS OFFICERS 


It is contemplated publishing from 
time to time biographical, sketches of 
Air Corps officers as one of the regular 
features of the News Letter. At the 
present time it is thought particularly 

timely to touch upon the careers of 
Captains Albert W. Stevens and Orvil A. 
Anderson, Air Corps. 

Anticipating that they will be called 
upon to take pert in the forthcoming 
Stratosphere light , sponsored jointly 
by the National Geographic nape | and 
the Army Air Corps and scheduled to take 
place next June, these two officers are 
new hard at work at the Air Corps 
Materiel Division, Wright Field, Dayton, 
Ohio, making careful igo, fg to in- 
sure the success of this year's attempt 
to penetrate the upper air strata to the 
utmost possible extent. 

It will be recalled that Major William 
E. Kepner, pilot; Captain Orvil A. 
Anderson, Alternate Pilot and Scientific 
Observer, and Captain Albert W. Stevens, 
Scientific Observer, participated in 
last year's Stratosnhere Flizht, which 
terminated abruptly due te the rupture 
of the fabric of the big balloon, making 
it necessary for all three of these sf- 
ficers to resort to their parachutes. It 

known that Major Kepner 
will not participate in the forthcoming 
flight, due to the nature of the duties 
he is. now performing. , 

Captain Stevens, one of the foremost 
‘aerial photographers in the military 
service and one of its mast hard-working 
individuals, was born at Belfast, Maine, 
March 13, 1886. He Pig ef the degrees 
of B.S. and M.S. at the University of 
Maine. 

Enlisting in the Aviation Section, 
Signsl Corps, in January, 1918, he was 
commissioned a lst Lieutenant in that 
branch ef the service on February 15, 
1918, and was assigned to duty as a stu- 
dent at the School of Aerial Photography 
at Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

Upen graduation from this school, he 
was assigned to duty overseas and placed 
in command of the 6th Photo Section, 1 
which capacity he ig yg ee exceptiona 
ability flying over the enemy lines an 
taking aerial photographs of enemy p.~ 
Sitions. For this work he received two 
citations commending him for exception- 
él devotion to ay - 

While overseas, he completed al] the 
preusing necessary for a qualified Bom~ 
cardment Observer, and he served in that 
Capacity in bombing raids in enemy ter- 
ritory. moetey before the signirg of 
the Armistice was appointed Chief 
Photographic Officer of the Air Service, 
First Arny. ' 

Captain Stevens, while on duty with 
She 88th sero Squagron in tha Chateau 
tarry Actor, “nteered for and ac- 
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yus and important missions over the 
enemy lines. He produced 2tiony:the best 
aerial oblique photographs made in the 
United States Air Service, oné of his 
accomplishments being a series of ob- 
ligue photographs of important points 
in the area fought over by the First 
American Army. 

He was promoted to the rank of Cap- 
tain, February 21, 1919. 

Upon returning to the United States 
in August, 1919, Captain Stevens was 
temporariiy qastgeny to duty in the Of- 
fice of the Chief of Air Service, fo1- 
lowing which he served for a short time 
at Langley Field, Va. Mest of hig ser- 
vice since the'close of the War has 
been at the Engineering Division of the 
Air Corps, first at McCook Field, and 
later at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, 
where he has been engaged in experiment- 
al aerial photographic work. 

Captain Stevens performed numerous 
hotogzraphic missions in various sec- 
tious of the United States and has taken 
aerial photographs of vast stretches of 
territory. ne of the notable photo- 
eraphic missions in his Army career was 
he taking sf aerial photographs of v- 
Natisnal arks in the Great Northwest. 

y special permission of the War De- 
partment, he accompanied Dr. Hamilton 
Rice 73n the latter's exploration tour 
along the Amazon River in South America 
curing the latter part ef 1924 and the 
éariy part of 1925. 

Ong of the startling feats perfsrmed 
by him was a — (ap from a 
supercharged Martin Bomber flying at an 
tt Nea o£ 24,206 feet, on June 12, 
With Lieut. John A. Macready as pilot 
of a supercharged Le Pere airplane, which 
on Mey 2, ~924, ascended above Dayton to 

aL ptute of 21,540 feet, or nearly 
six miles, Captain Stevens photograpned 
the gteatest area ever included up to 
that time in a single exposure. WNine- 
teen Square miles, covering almcst the 
whoie clty of Dayton, were shown in the 
pt togragh with remarkable clearness, tle 
s and outstanding 
tted. 
erformance in 


river, streets, par 
builady S peing easily s 
For tpe est record an 
connect, on with flying during the year 
1929, Captain Stevens was awarded the 
ackay Tropk On February 27th of that 
ar, W,th Lieut. Harry A. Johnson as 
Pilot, Be made complete and accurate 
notes ot the engineering and meteorolog!- 
cat features sf an altitude fiight to 
30,621 feet, a record at that time fors 
bipiace airplane. This data proved of 
cr at value to the Air Corps #ngineerig 
vision. . 


On March 3, 1929, on the eve of the ix 
auguration of President Heoever, Captaiz 
Stevens, in a standard observation air- 
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plane piloted by Lieut. John D. Corkiille,|: 


ee night photographs of the Capitoi ant 
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the White House at Washington, D.C. Un- 
daunted by several mishaps earlier in 

the evening, the pair of flyers kept at 
work until 10:45, and their efforts wer 


successful. The negatives of the pho- 
tographs taken were dropped immediately 
after exposure, — up by Air Corps 
officers, and telephotoed to all points 
of the country. 

The climax of his photographic acti- 
vities in 1929 came when, on a 14000- 
mile aerial photographic tour of the 
Northwest, he made a photograph of Mt. 
Rainier from a distance of 22/7 miles. 
Pilr cd again by Lieut. Corkille, the 
two spent several months in the summer 
taking some of the most beautiful 
sce nic eer ever made. Taking 
off on August 13th from Eugene ,Oregon, 
and flying over a point well south in 
Oregon, Captain Stevens, although un- 
able to see with his own eyes many of 
the mountain ranges and peaks he hoped 
to include in the long-distance photo- 
graph, made careful calculations with 
the aid of his compass and, pointing 
his camera in the direction of Mt. 
Rainier, made the exposure. The result 
was remarkable, for in the 227-mile 

icture, not only is Mt. Rainier clear- 
y seen, but also other notable muntain 
peaks in that region. 

In Jaruary, 1932, during the course 
of photogre phic work performed by the 
Air Corn: for the U.S. Coast and 
Gendetic Survey, Captain Stevens eclipsed 
his previous achievenuent in long-dis- 
tance aerial photography when, from an 
altitude of 23,009 fcet, from a position 
8 miles east of Salinas, Calif., he made 
a photograph of Mt. Shasta.-Calif., a 
distance of 331.2 miles from the local- 
ity where the plane was flying. 

Captain Stevens! exploits are numer- 
ous. He usually participates in all 
the principal aerial photographic un- 
dertakings initiated by the Air Corps. 

In August, 1932, during the eclipse 
of the sun, Captain Stevens, piiated by 
Lieut. Charles D. McAllister, made some 
remarkable photographs of that pheno- 
mena and, in addition, contributed val- 
mable data in connection with research 
work on the cosmic ray. 

In 1934, Cantain Ssevens was awarded 
the Distinguished Flying Cross for ex- 
traordinary achievement while partici- 
pating in aerial flight. He was a 
scientific observer of the National 
Geographic Society-Army Air Corps 
Stratosphere Balloon Flight, which took 
off from the vicinity of Rapid City, 
South Dakota, July 28, 1934, and landed 
near Loomis, Nebraska, that same day. 

He assisted in sae ete the balloon to 
an altitude of 60,613 feet, and in mak- 
ing continuous scientific observations 
enroute. When the balloon became dis~ 
abled, through circumstances beyond hu- 
man control, Captain Stevens did at- 


conditions, to land successfully the 
disabled aircraft in order to preserve 
tne scientific records that hel been ob- 
tained. By the exercise of cool judg- 
ment and foresight under these condi- 
tions, certain scientific records were 
saved, and the disabled aircraft was 
avandoned only when it was clearly evi- 
dent that not to do so would prove dis- 
astrous to human life. 

In being forced to abandon the dis- 
abled balloon and resorting to his para- 
chute, Captain Stevens became a member 
of the mythical Caterpillar Club. 


CAPTAIN ANDERSON 


Captain Orvil A. Anderson is one of a 
limited number of officers in the Army 
Air Corps who holds four flying ratings, 
these being "Airplane Pilot," ‘ei 
Pilot," "Airplane Observer," and "Balloon 
Observer." 

Bern at Springville, Utah, May 2, 1895 
Captain Anderson attended grammar school 
high school and college preparatory 
sciool in that city, and was a student 
for one year at the Brigham Young Uni- 
versity. P 

Enlisting in the Aviation Section, Sig- 
nal Corps, during the War, he servee 
for several months with the 129th Aero 
Squadron at Kelly Field, Texas, and, in 
Octover, 1917, he was transferred to 
the First Balloon School Squadron ai 
Fort Omaha, Nebraska, where he pursued 
the course of instruction in ballooning. 

From March 22 to May 11, 1918, he 
took the ground school course at the 
School of Military Acronautics, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, and 
then returned to Fort Omaha, where he 
completed the course of instruction in 
Observation, lighter-than-air. He was 
rated a "Ealloon Observer," July 2, 
1918; commissioned a end lieutenant, 
Aviation Section, Signal Corps. August 
23, 1918, and assigned to duty with the 
59th Balloon Squadron, Fort Omaha, as 
Supply Officer and Mess Officer. On 
January 29, 1919, he was placed in com- 
mand of the 61st Balloon Company. 

Transferred to duty with the 4th 
Balloon veneer at Langley Field, Va., 
in April, 1919, Captain Anderson com- 
pleted the course of instruction in 
airship at ed and was rated "Airship 
Pilot," September 1, 1920. During the 
year 1920, he completed a course of in- 
struction in aerial navigation at the 
a Navigation School at Pensacola, 

ae 

In 192, Captain Anderson was trans- 
ferred to the Balloon and Airship Schoo. 
at Scott Field, Il1., where he was or 
duty as Instructor in Terrestrial ani 
Celestial Navigation. In that year he 
was commended on two occasions by the 








tempt, under most adverse and hazardous 
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Chief of the Air pao for exceptional 
service; in the first instance for the 
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smonths. 


creditable manner, in which he performed 
his duties as a member of the crew of 
the Airship 0-2 on its round trip trans- 
continental flight and, in the second 
instance, for his skill and coursge in 
successfully lauding, with but minor ~ 
damage, and with no injury to any suem- 
.ber of the crew, a pony blimm dvvin,2 ; 
the course of a flight from Scotti Field 
to Bymum, Ala. Unable to land the 
blimp due to unforeseen high wine and 
motor failure,Captain Anderson svccess- 
fully effected a rip landirg. 

Early in 1923, Captain Anderson ocm- 
pleted a course in rigid airshio train- 
ing at the Naval Air Station at 
Le enurst, es 


In 1925, he completed the course in 
heavier=than-air training at the Primary 
Flying Scaool at Brooks Field, Texas,andé 


the Advanced Flying School at Kelly 
Field; San Antonio, Texas, and on Sept. 
14th of that year was reted "Airplane 
Pilot" and "Airvlane Observer." 
Following his graduation from the Ad- 
vanced Flying School, Cantain Anderson 
wes on duty at this School for several 
months as Commandant of Cadets, Flying 
Instructor and Instructor in Observar 
tion. He then returned to Scott Field, 
Ill., for temporary duty for severai 
Betuge due for foreign service, 
Captain Anderson was trensferred +7 the 


‘Philippines and, upon the exviratiou of 


his tour in the Islands, he returned to 
Kelly Field, his present station. 

In the latter part of 1973, Cantain 
Anderson was on temporary duty at 
‘Langley. Field, Va.,where he pursued an 
advancec course in air navigation. He 
remaineg at Langley Field for a brief 

eriod as an instructor in that subject. 
-n June, 1934, he was assigned as nilot 
and Observer of the National Geograohic 
SocietyrArmy Air Corps Stratosphere 
Balloon Flight, which took off from the 
vicinity of Rapid City, South Dakota, 
July 28, 19%, and landed near Loomis, 
Nebraska, that same day. He assiste@ 
in piloting the balloon to an altitude 
of 60,613 feet, and in making continu- 
ous scientific observatious enroute ,and 
when the bélloon became disabled 
through circumstances beyond human con- 
trol, did attempt, under most adverse 
ani hazardous conditions, to iand suct- 
cessfully the disabled sircraft in or- 
der to preserve the scientific records 
that bad been obtained. By the exercise 
ef cool judgment and foresight under 
these conditions, certain scientizic 
records were saved, and the disabled 
aircraft was abandoned on.y when it was 
clearly evident thai not tp do so would 
prove disastrous to humen-ife. — 

in being forced to avanden the dis~ 
abled ‘bailoon and %6 resorts to the use 
of his parasite, Japtain Anderson de- 
same. 4 membée of the uyithical Cater- 
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AERIAL REVIEW AT SAN ANTONIO ON ARMY Day 


Characterized by the local newspapers 
as "the greatest military demonstration 
Ary Day 
at the Alamo City saw an aerial display 
in which anproximately 150 planes, were 
utilized, followed by a parede of ali 
units of tne Second Division from Fort 
Sam Houston. 

Waier John K. Onnnon, Director of 
Training at the Air Corpse Training Cen- 
ter, was in cnarge of the Aerial Kev ia 
iu wuich there were planes from Kelly, 
Randclpa aad Brooks Fields. ni rnc 
were flown at four different altitudes, 
wito <andolph Ficldts "USA" formation at 
the top altitude of 4,500 feet. This 
seme formation was flown during the 
filming of "The fest Point of the Air." 
Kelly Fiela planes were flown at 4,000 
feet, and those from Brooks Field at 
3,000 feet. The flying started at 9:20 


eM. 

Kelly and Randolph Fields each dis- 
patcued 12 planes on Friday night, April 
Sth, ta give a demmastration of alght 
flying over the city. 

=--900~-— re 
DEATH OF JIMMY COLLINS MOURNED 


With the information that Jimmie ¢ __ 
Collius' brilliant career as a pilot had 
come to a sad finis, many Kelly Field 
sificers recalled the likeable "Jimmie" 
to wind when he was a classmate of Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh, then a Flying 
Cudet at Kelly Fieid in the advanced 
class 32 September, 1934, both crack 
pllots gradueting on March 14, 1925. 
vollins 4 ee eg 3 in Pursuit at the 
Advanced Flying School. 

Collins, whose specialty had been ter- 
minal yelocity dives from 20,090 feet, 
was killed on March 2nd, when hls plane 
during one of those dives crashed néar 
Farmingdale, L.i., New York. He had 
— testing Navy planes for several 

1*"S, 

¥t was back in December, 1928, when 
Collins was making a test flight for the 
Navy and . stenting: a vertical dive fron 
14,500 feet that structural failure of 

he plane made him a member of the 
aterpiliar Club. 
---000--— 


REVIEW FOR RETIRED NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICE 


The entire personnel of Kelly Field 
portictontes. in a Review on March {oth 

n honor of Master Sergeant Ernest Cote, 
40th attack Squedron, Zir Corps, who was 
retired after 30 years' honorable ser- 
vice in the Army. His Squadron staged 4 
turkey dinner in his honor. 

Waster Szt. Cote, who will make San 
Antonio his home, enlisted in the Army 
in December, 1993. served four years 
in the Coast MESS Lary 20h Lea which he 
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transferred to the Signal Corps. In 
November, 1913, he affiliated himself 
with the Aviation Section oi the Signal | 
Corps, and he has been with the Army's | 
hir Forces ever since. is service in- 
cludes an assicmmeut to the 1lsv Aero 
Squadron, organized 7 years ago, 

nd commanded by Cuptain Seujaiin D. 
foulois, now Major General and Chief of 
the Air Corns. 

Through one of those coincidences 
which happen now and then, General 
Foulois was present at Kelly Field on 
a tour of inspection when the ceremonies 
incident to the retirement of Master 
Sergeant Cote took place, and they had a 
chat over old times. The General con- 
gratulated the latee? uxon his well 
earned. retirement. 
a~—=—000—=— 


THE FIRST WING'S FIRST CONCENTRATION 


The first tangible evidence cf the 
formation of the new lst Wing cf the 
GHQ Air Force appeared on March erad, 
when the new Wing held its first con- 
ceritration at ipmilton Tield, Calif. 

Brigadier~General Henry H. Arnold, the 
Wing Commander, devised a communication 
oroblem, combined with a bombardment 
concentration with accompanying Pursuit 
protection, with Hanilton Field «s the 
objective. Fifty-one planes of the 
17th Attack: Group, 1lé Bonbardment 

lanes of _the 19th 3ombardment Group at 
ockwell Field joinea forces witha 1 
Martin Bombers of the 7th Bomberdment 
Group at Hamilton Field to complete the 
Wing force as it is now equipyed. The 
communications feature cf the problem 
involved intercommunication between the 
three Groups as they moved up the coast, 
euploying radio voice. 

---000--~ 


POST EXCHANGE ADDITION TO RANDOLPH ¥IELD 


For the consideration of $1.00, the 
Randolph Field Post Exchenge is deeding 
to the Government a new $7000 building, 
which was erected to house the new pst 
exchange concession for auto paris, 
servicing of cars, and wash rack. Being 
isolated from San Antonio by 18 miles, 
this new service to the post personnel 
fulfills a long felt wah. 

The Post Exchange Council originally 
provided an expenditure of 4,000 to 
erect a building, wider the direction 
of the Wenrteue tin Quartermaster. By 
the time the building was ready for oc- 
cupancy, however, the Post Fxcrauge 
found that it had_invested in the 
neighborhood of $7,000. 


Tne building is designed so as to har-| 


monize with the general architectural 
scheme of the post and, unlike most 
buildings used for this purpose, it is 
an attractive addition instead of an 
eyesore. 


Washington Barracks, D.C.; 
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MACKAY TROPHY PRESENTED GENERAL ARNOLD 


On April 9th, cloudy, chilly end 
rainy, a day which brought memories of 
one <* years ago (October 9, 1912) on 


which he made a 41-minute reconnais- 


sance flight from College Park, Md. ,to 
} Fort Myer, 
Va., and return to College Park, and 
thereby earned the first award of the 
Mackay Trophy, Brigadier-General Henry 
H. Arnold, Air Corps, was for the 
second time in his Army career awarded 
this Trophy for his leadership of the 
flicht of ten 310 Martin Bombers from 
Washington, D.o., to Fairbanks, dlaska, 
aa during July and fugust, 


Mue to the absence of Senator Willian 
G. McAdoo, President of the National 
Aeronputic Association, Major James H. 
Doolittle, Vice President of the Asso- 
ciation, flew to Washington from New 
York in weather which kept most birdmen 
on the ground, and presented the Mackay 
Troghy and the gold medal to General 
Arnold. Because of the inclement 
weather, the presentation ceremonies 
were held inside one of the Bolling 
Ficld hangars in_ the presence of a 
gucrd of honor, Brigadier-General Oscar 

estover, Assistant Chief of the Air 
Corps; Lieut.-Col. Barton K. Yount; 

ieut.-Col. John D. Reardan and Captain 
E.E. Hildreth, of the Information Divi-~ 
sion, Office of the Chief of the Air 
Corps; Captain Charles M. ravens. Acting 
coumanding Officer of Bolling Field,and 
Other coumissioned personnel of the 
field; Messrs. Wm. Envart and Ray Cooper, 
of tae National Aeronautic Association, 
anc tvo representatives of Mr. Clarence 
iu. Mackesr, donor of the pid. 

In turning over the Mackay ropay to 
Gereral Yestover, who accepted it on be- 
half of the War fepartment and made a 
brief reference regarding its history, 
and then pinning the gold medal on 
General Arnold, Magor Doolittle said 
that aviation is not entirely a young 
man's game any longer and showed that 
military aviation units should be en- 
trusted to the command of able, experi-~ 
enced flying officers. 

General Arnold, in a brief speech of 
acceptance, recalled incidents connected 
with his first trophy-winning flight. 
Dressed in ordinary clothing, not being 
ye with flying clothes, sitting 

u the unprotected seat of the early 
Wright machine and ie ey Myx 6 peo to the 
elements, he said that had undergone 
more hardship on this flight than during 
‘the eutire Alaskan flight of the past 
suumer. He added that when he landed at 
Coliege Park he was so cold that he 
could hardly move, and he was carried to 
the hospital. 

General Arnold was present inWeagbirs tox 
to bare | before a Congressional Commit- 
tee, and it seems that the presentation 
ceremony was well timed. 
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FNGINSERING SECTION 
Activities 


Equipment 





Instrument Ianding Eouinment: Parts 
for the fabricatioa of Air Corps radio 
compass locators for the Devartment of 
Commerce are on order; fabrication of 
Air Corps marker beacon »rojectors for 
the Denartment of Commerce has been 
started. This work is beins accomplish- 
ed at the Materiel Division. 

ilounting brackets have been prepared 
for installing instrament landing cauipy 
ment in the first instrwacnt landing 
track. Drawings are being prepared to 
accomplish this work in other instru- 
ment landing trucks. 





Aerial Photographic Equipment.- A rep- 
resentative of the Bitertel Division ° 
maie « tour of the East recently in con- 
nection with obtaining aerial vhoto- 
graphic data. He visited the Eastman 
Kodak Company and the Folmer Graflex 
Corporation, Rochester, N.Y., and ch- 
tainel engineering ‘data for preparatiors 
for Types C-1 and C-2 cameras; the 
Akeley Canera, Inc., New York City, and 
obtained data for preparation of sneci- 
fication for Type Ai-l camera; the 
Fairchild Aerial Camera Corporation, 
Voodside, Long Island, N.Y., re changes 
necessary on Type 2-70 camera recommend 
ei by Air Corps photozranhic activities 
as result of service test; and Mitchel 
Field re installation of drying cavinets 
ear eee A=1 dryer. He also visited the 
Philadelphia Air Transport Comoany, 
Norristowm, Pa., and examined an experi- 
mental automatic film dryer develoved 
by that company. A practical demonstra- 
tion was made; the dryer seems quite 
Promising. An cffort will ve made to 
obtain one of these dryers for exveri- 
mental test at the Materiel Division. 

MATERIALS BRAUICH 
The Air Corps completed a_service 








test on the comparison of "Internation- 
al Orange" and Yellow No. 4. The for-= 


mer is recommenced by the Acronautics 
Branch of the Department of Commerce,in 
Aeronautics Bulletin Nos. 4 and 9, 
"Regulations Governing Establishment 
ani Certification of Artificial Lights 
ani Recommendei Standards for Marking 
Onstructions to Air Navigation," July l, 
1.332, ani the latter in Supplement No. 
s-. to U.S. Army Specification. 

ests were made at Randolph Field. 

The two-color finishes were applicd to 
airplanes, which were viewed from above, 
woen at rest, and while taxyinz, when 
in flight ageinst a clear six, and 
sfainst clouds. Recommendations were 
Male for alumimwm and black, which 
micht be a desirable combination in 
case protective coatings were disccn- 
tinned cn netal-coversd airplanes. 
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DIVISION 


1G NEWS 





Air Corns "Gigolo." 

Vibration tests on the new Materiel Di- 
vision motor mount are now being conduct- 
ed. For theset@sts it is not necessary 
to run the engine, the vibration being 
set un by a "Gigolo." A "Gigolo" is de- 
fined unofficially in static test circles 
as "qa dancing device which excites re- 





av 

sponse in the body to which it is 
attached." A further advantage of using 
a "Gigolo" lies in the fact that the en- 
gine under test is cool, is not turning 
a propeller, and consequently can be ob- 
served, felt, and vibration recording 
instruments applied to any vart. 


Armament Activities: 

Design work is being accomplished in 
connection with the development of a 
bomb racit assembly intended for use in 
Pursuit type airplanes. The rack as- 
senbly will be electrically operated and 
utilized under all coniitions of maneuv- 
ers anproved for this type airplane. The 
mechanism is being designed in units for 
each bomb with the ijea that units cor- 
responting to the number of bombs requir- 
ed can be installet. : 

Jorx is being continued in connection 
with the development of an adapter asven- 
bly for use in mountin;, two caliber .30 
machine guns flexibly. Recent tests of 
the most promising design have been at- 
tended with highly satisfactory results. 


FIELD SERVICE SECTION NOT#S 
Flexible Gun Mounts Reouested. 


Inquiries were received from both the 
Artillery and ifecharized Cavalry in re- 
gard to the availability of flexible gun 
mounts against antiaircraft. These arus 
have been inforned that anproxinately 
E00 each of the Type A scarf rounts are 
available from Air Corps stores without 
transfer of funds, except actual cost of 
pac’zing, handling and transportation. 

While this type of mount is ovsolescent 
for Air Corps use, it apnears to be suit- 
able for the above purpose. 

Stock List Prepared. 


The Matericl Division has just complet- 
ed a vroject begun several years ago, that 
of preparing a complete list of all the 
items of equipment and supplies stocked 
by the Air Corps. This "Stock List" has 
been published in sectional form, a sepa- 
rate section for each class of property. 
The individual parts of the list will Te 
revublisned annually to bring them up to 
date. 











This work is one of the most important 
projects the Field Service Section has 
attempted since, through this stock List, 
it has been possible to standardize Air 
Corps property nomenclature, fix the 
classification of each item, and to dis- 
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pose of surplus and obsolete stock. A 
great quantity of material has been made 
available for sale and the shelves of 
the depots and stations consequently 
cleared of a large amount of inactive 
material. The reports received in the 
Materiel Division from all Air Coros — 
stations and depots have been rendered 
{intelligible through the standardization 
of nomenclature so that the exact loca- 
tion of all property is now kmown with 
the result that considerable saving in 
expenditures for new material is made 
on cg by the utilization of existing 
stocks. 


‘ 


“ge 
GENERAL SIMONDS VISITSAIR CORPS POSTS 


Among recent visitors at the Air Corps 
Tactical School, Maxwell Field, Ala.,was 
Major-General George S. Simonds, Deputy 
Chief of Steff, who arrived_at this sta- 
tion from Pope Field, Fort Bragg, N.C. 

The General and lst Lieut. C.x.Gailey, 
Jr., his aide, were passengers in a 
O-4A airplane piloted by Captain Hez 
McClellan, Air Corps. ter an over- 
night stop at Maxwéll Field, the flight 
was continued to Kelly Field, via New 
Orleans, La. 

General Simonds, upon arrival at San 
Antonio, made a tour of inspection of 
both Kelly and Randolph Fields in order 
to familiarize himself with the organi- 
zation and a of the Air Corps 
Training Center. 

Major-General B. D. Foulois, accompa- 
nied by Captain Harry A. Halverson, also 
on a tour of inspection. of Air Corps 
nd ,and who was in San Antonio at 
hat time, accompanied General Simonds 
on his tour of the Sen Antonio fields. 


==-000--~ 


COOPERATION WITH ANTI-AIRCRAFT 


The 63rd Anti-Aircraft Regiment from 
Fort MacArthur, Calif., is now tempora- 
rily encamped at March Field, Calif. ,for 
searchlight drill. The 17th Attack 
Group is flying missions to give them 
actual airplane targets. Missions are 
flown for three hours each night at an 
altitude of 10,000 feet. 

In addition to the drill this vrovides 
the anti-aircraft personnel, March Field 
pilots are also using the illuminated 
airplane fera tangs’ to determine the 
possibility of using anti-aircraft 
searchlights to illuminate enemy planes 
«n warfare and as to whether our own 
Pursuit can fire on the illuminated tar- 
gets without being seen themselves or 
becoming confused ps Poeosa lights. 

momen) ( o-=—— 

John Tranum, famous Danish parachute 
Jumper, about to make a delayed jum 
recently from 30,000 feet, died of heart 
failure: resulting from nerve strain when 
the' plens.reached 27,090 feet. 


BILL ON PASSIVE DEFENSE FOR FRANCE 


_ Concerning the proposed bill organiz- 
ing passive defense in France, a report 
thereon, prepared by M. Gustave Guerin, 
or tne Chamber of Deputies, is briefly 
as_ follows: 

_During the war, aviation was used 
first in cooperation with the Army and. 
Navy, and later as a new arm, somewhat 
inaependent. There were 28 attacks 
against Peris, during which 25 tons of 
bombs were dropped. 

After the war, aerial danger was so 
remote that the subject was dropped in 
France for several years. But this 
danger exists and is very grave, all 
the more s9 as attacks will come either 
agent: or after a very short period 
of political tension. Theories adopted 
in foreign countries leave no doubt as 
to the capital role of aviation ina 
new conflict and it is even stated that 
definite results may be obtained by 
aviation the first days of a war. To 
this end, aviation. will attack object- 
ives of all kinds, if judged important; 
military, economic and moral; and will 
use all available means: explésives, 
incendiary bombs and gas. 

International conventions have been 
drawn up, but it is impossible to stop 
the manufacture of certain chemicals 
which, while used in gas warfare, are 
also important in the chemical, dye ‘and 
fertilizor industries. 

Douhet was in favor of a sudden at- 
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| tack with all available means, without 
| declaration of war. These views are 
lalso popular in Germany. Hence, it 
{must be admitted that aviation . ‘ 
ie 3 Will attack any objective,with 
lall available means, and will carry its 
attacks all over the territory of a na- 
tioa. 

This means a real danger for civilian 
populations and adequate measures must 
be adopied, especially in a country 
like France, which will always not only 
avoid but even appear to plan a brusk 
aggression. This renders France more 
vulnerable. 

Red Cross societies have already de- 
voted their efforts to this question of 
passive defense, and attempted in nu- 
inerous meetings to define measures ca- 
pable of counteracting a bombardment by 


air. In most European countries, pas? 
sive defense has been organized. rance 


is slow in this respect. 

Studies were carried out and rules 
laid dowm. In the instructions of the 
Ministry of the Interior there are shown 
the respective duties and responsibili- 
ties of the various authorities. 

Certain. measures have been considered 
in detail since that time by the High 
Committee on Passive Defense, an advis- 
ory body of the Ministry of the Inter- 
ior. The general organization of vas- 
sive defense has thus been contemplated 
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but cannot be enforced as long as it is, 
not compulsory to abide by the Ministry! 


of the Interior's instructions in tne | 
matter. This must be made compulsory | 
by law. 


The financial asvect of the question 
is a delicate one. The Hign Committees 
on Passive Defense of the Ministry of | 
the Interior agreed that it was desir- | 
able that exoenses incurred for passive, 
defense against air attacks should rest! 
on the beneficiaries: administrations, 
public services, denartments, towns, 
associations and individuals, the uov- 
ernment contributing certain sums only 
in exceptional cases in the general in- 
terest of the nation or in considera~ 
tion of the narticular situatioa of 
those concerned. 

To be efficient in time of emergency, 
pessive defense must have trained »ver- 
sonnel in time of peace, composed of 
departmental and municipal services to 
which civilian volunteers will be added. 
This personnel should be insured 
against accidents in time cf peace as | 
well as against accidents in time of 

| 
| 
| 





war. 

The prevaration of vassive defense 
creates new obligations which a law 
alone can cefine. 

It is also indispensable to give sne- 
cial authority to the Ministry of the 
Interior to impose certain disoositions,, 
either in the lay-out of towns or con- | 
struction of buildings, with a view to |! 
passive defense. 

The above. items are the bas 
ciples of the proposed bill on pa 
defense. 

The Chamber of Deputies' Commis 
did not fecl that all exnenses sho% 
be borne by the interested vartie 
only as far as their financial si 
tion would permit; instead of placing 
the mayors under the authority of tiie 
Government, the Commission desires 
them to act as collaborators. The Com- 
mission has amended the bill to that 
effect and recomuends its passage as 
now drafted. 


Article I of the bill makes the or- | 
genization of passive defense against 
air danger compulsory over the entire 
territory. 

Article 2 charses the Ministry of the 





Interior with directing, coordinating, | 


and controlling the organization of pas 
sive defense, with the assistance of a | 
High Committee on Passive Defense. 


rticle 3 shows the duties and respon+with the 


tralization and the dispersion of popule- 
tions. It also empowers it to increase, 
through pertinent measures, the capacity 
for defense of the various communities, 

Article 5 provides personnel for pas- 
sive defense and orovision for regula- 
tions regardin; their respective stai- 
utes. 

Article 6 deals with the distribution 
of exnenses. 

Article 7 provides sanctions for those 
wno do not resvect the provisions of 
article 1 (obligation of passive defense) 
and article 2 tautharhties yreparing for 
it), listing measures which are strictly 
necessary, whose enforcement imust be ob- 
tained by the prefects in case the mayors 
do not attend to it. 

Article @ provides for these exercises 
which will not perturb public life, only 
the regular personnel participating and 
only camouflaging of lights and interrup- 
tion of circulation in centers where pas- 
sive defense is beinz tested out being 
expected of the civilian populations. 

Article 9 concerns administrative meas- 
ures and provides that special vrovisions 
will be adopted for the region of Paris. 

Article 10 extends the provisions of 
the law to the colonies. 

Conclusions. 

If we compare the situation in France 
to that in other countries, it must be 
admitted that France is slow in the or- 
ganization of its vassive defense... If, 
theoretically, everything has beén vro- 
vided for, practically the education of 
the population and preparatory measures 
ag only been fractional and disconnect- 
ed. 

At the present time, according to the 
reaction of the mayors to passive de- 
fense, something is done or nothing at 
all. Hence, everything that must be 
ready beforehand must be made comoulsory. 
This means that punishment is necessary, 
not only for resvonsible authorities, but 
also for private individuals. 

As concerns expenses, certain communi- 
ties nave relied on the Government, but 
Marshal Petain himself declared that the 
entire fortune of the nation would not be 
enough to create an "ideal organization" 
of passive defense. 

The Commission and the Government have 
prepared, in complete accord, a text 
which is now being submitted to the 
Chamber of Deouties and should be voted. 

emg Qgna— 

Attention is invited, in connection 
above proposed legislation, to 





sibilities of public authorities and in;quoted articles from two French daittes: 


dividual bodies in_the preparation o 
assive defense. This defense in 
rance is the responsibility of the 

ministries. However, passive defense 

of the vopulations is the responsibil- 

a 4 * 

trticle 4 gives authority to the Min- 
istry of the Interior to apply govern- 
ment directives and to enforce measures 
in connection with industrial decen- 
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on passive defense against air attacks, 

which appeared on pages 137 and i38 of 

the April lst issue of the News Letter. 
~—egQo-<- 


_ A tailor living at Dalby,200 miles fron 
brisbane ,Australia, who is a licensed 
pilot, finds flying to his various custo- 
mers quicker and cheaper. He hires a 
plane from a local flying club. 
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WAR DEPT. ORDERS AFFECTING ATR CORPS OFFICERS , 


CHANGES OF STATION: To Maxwell Field, Ala.: 
Major Leslie MacDill, for duty as member of 
the Air Corps Board, upon completion of pre- 
sent course of instruction at Naval Yar 
College, Newport, R.I. - Cantain Levi L.Peery, 
upon completion of tour of duty in Philippine 
Islands. 








To Rendolph Field, Texas: lst Lieut. Ralph 
E. Holmes, from Crissy Field, for primary 





To Scott Field, Ill.: lst Lieut. Gerald G. 
eohnson, upon completion tour of duty in the 
Philippines. 

To Bolling Field, D.C.: Captain William E. 
Farting from duty as Instructor at Command 
and General Staff School. 

To Randolph Field, Texas: I1st Lieuts. Hoyt 
DD. Williams and Jacob E. Smart, from Panama. 
Relieved from temporary rank effective upon 
Gate of departure for new assignment; - lst 
Lieut. Uzal G. Ent, from Langl«y Field, to 











flying training, Class of July lst - Captain | undergo primary flying training. 


James F. Powell, upon completion of present 
course of instruction at Army Industrial Col- 
lege, for primary flying training. 

To Langley Field, Va.: Captains Robert 
Olds and Ralph H. Wooten, upon completion of 
present course of instruction at Command and 
General Staff School, Fort Leavenworth,Zans. - 
Lieut.-Colonel Walter R. Weaver for duty as 
Chief, Inspection Section, GEQ Air Force,from 
duty as Procurement Planning Representative, 
New York City. 

To Washington, D.C.: Captain Thomas W. 
Blackburn, Instructor, 36th Division Aviation, 
Texas National Guard, Houston, for duty in 
Office of Chief of National Guard Bureau. 

To Philadelphia, Pa.: Captain John ki. 
McCulloch, as Instructor, 28th Division Air 
Corps, Pa. National Guard, upon coupletion of 
course of instruction at A.C. Tactical! School. 

To Governors Island, N.Y.: Colonel Frank P. 
Lahn, Military Attache, Paris, France, effec- 
tive about Sept. 18, 1935, for duty with Air 
Corps at Hqrs. Second Corps Area. 

To Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio: lst Lieuts. 
Lawrence C. Craigie and George V. Holloman, 
upon completion of present course of instruc- 
tion at Air Corps Engineering School. 

To Fort Crockett, Texas: Colonel Theodore 
4A. Baldwin, for duty in connection with re- 
cruiting. Previous orders revoked. 

To Hawaiian Department: Major John C. 
McDonnell, upon completion of present course 
of instruction at Command and General Staff 
School, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 

To New York City: Captain Clarence H.Welch, 
from Langley Field, for duty as Air Corps 
Procurement Planning Representative. 

To Rockwell Air Depot, Calif.: Captain 
Reuben C. Moffatt, upon completion of present 
course of instruction at Air Corps Engineer- 
ing School. 

To Middletown, Pa. Air Tepot: Captain 
Harrison G. Crocker and lst Lieut. Russell &. 
Randall, upon completion of present course of 
instruction at Air Corps Engineering School. 

To Fairfield, Ohio, Air Depot: 2nd Lieut. 
John W. Sessums, upon completion of present 
course of instruction at Engineering School. 

To Paris, France: lst Lieut. Townsend 
Griffis for duty as Asst. Military Attache 
for Air to Paris and Spain, from duty in the 
Office of Assistant Secretary of War. 

To U.S. Military Academy, West Point, N.Y.: 
lst Lieut. Leonard H. Rodieck, unon comple- 
tion of present course of instruction at Air 
Corps Tactical School, Maxwell Field, Ala. 
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ORDERS REVOKED: Assignment of lst Lieut. 

Fred A. Ingails from Crissy Field to Fort Bragg, 
N.C. ~ Assignment of lst Lieut. Alva L.Harvey 
from Langley Field to Philippines. 

PROMOTIONS: to lst Lieutenant: 2nd Lieut.Fred 
S. Stocks, rank March 9, 1935 - 2nd Lieut. Paul 
T. Cullen, rank from March 20, 1935. 

RELIEVED FROM DETAIL TO AIR CORPS: 2nd Lieut. 
John J. Stark to 6th Coast Artillery, Fort 
Winfield Scott, Calif. 

RETIREMENT: lst Lieut. Robert M. Kraft from 
Lettermin General Hospital to his home. 

TRANSFERRED TO AIR CORPS; 2nd Lieuts. Paul 
R. Goven, C.E.3; Harry S. Bishop, C.A.C., 5 
David N. Crickette, F.A., and Samuel A.Mundell, 
Infantry, March 20, 1935, with rank from June 
13, 1933. 

RELIEVED OF TEMPORARY RANK: Major Dixon M. 
Allison, 24th Pursuit Squadron, and 1st Lieut. 
Jarred Y. Crabo, 29th Pursuit Squadron, effect- 
ive upon departure from Panama Canal Dept. 

IANGZS OF STATION (Addl.): To Office of 
the Chief cf the Air Corps: Major Michael F. 
Davis, from Hawaiian Department. 

To Fort Leavenworth, Kansas: Captain Joseph 
A. Wilson, for duty with Air Corps Detachment, 
from duty with Organized Reserves, Richards 
Field, Kansas City, Mo. 

To Randolph Field, Texas: lst Lieut.Reginald 
R. Gillespie, from Langley Field, Va. 

---000-~- 




















CHANGES IN ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


Master Sergeant Ernest Cote, placed on the 
retired list at Kelly Field, Texas, March 31, 
1935; First Sergeant Nathan W. Beacher was 
placed on retired list at Selfridge Field, 
Mich., same date. Master Sergeant George Stout 
died at Langley Field, Va., Merch 18, 1935. 

Technical Sgt. Charles Gail was promoted to 
Master Sgt., March 22, 1935, to fill vacancy 
caused by death of Master Sgt. Stout. Sgt. 
Gail is stationed at Rockwell Field, Calif. 

Technical Sgt. John Bollinger, Scott Field, 
Ill. , was promoted Master Sergeant, April 1, 
1935, to fill vacancy caused by retirement of 
Master Sgt. Cote. 

Staff Sergeant James L. Coulbourn, Bolling 
Field, D.C., was promoted Technical Sergeant to 
fill vacancy caused by promotion of Technical 
Sergeant Gail. 

Staff Sergeant George W. Riffil, Hawaiian 
Dept., was promoted Technical Sergeant to fill 
vacancy caused by promotion of Tech. Sgt. 





Bollinger. He was ordered to Scott Field, Ill. 
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The medical specialty, Aviation Medi- 
cine, was an outgrowth of the world War, 
The early unfortunate experiences cof 
the French, British and Italians with 
the attendant enormous loss of life and 
materiel not only in combat but even 
nore So curing the perio¢c during which 
the embryo flyer was receiving his 
training, disclosed the fact that every 
man wes not physically or mentally 
equivped for military aviation. 

It has been learned that the devel- 
opment of certain defects, or condi- 
tions which are ordinarily considered 
as unimvortant when found among the per- 
Sonnel of other branches of the service, 
may render an airplane pilot wholly un- 
fit for the pilotine of military air- 
craft safely. Consequently, there has 
been evolved more or less gradually a 
different set of physical requirements 
for the military avietor. 

_ The military aviator performs his 
missions in an environment entirely nev 
to mankind. Ee meves through space at 
a tremencous rate of speed, and in mov- 
ing, controls the position of his craft 
in three dimensions simultenecusly. Fur- 
thermore, he must constantly make rath- 
er Quick decisions, and these decisions 
mustpractically alWays be made acc-u- 
rately and correctly, The decisions 
Which he makes depends, primarily. and 
directly on his ability to perceive ac- 
curately; and secondarily, to make the 
proper interpretations of his percep- 
tions, 

The idea gradually 
minds of the aviators 
there was a great and immediate need 
for a medical advisor to the commanding 
officer of the squadron whose duties 
were the maintenance of physical fit- 
ness of each individual aviator of the 
command. When the United States came 
into the World War the sad experiences 
of our Allies rere recognized and the 
government fortunately took steps to 
avoid similar losses through lack of 
medical supervision. 

It is worthy to note that many of 
the medical experts made the identical 
Statement,"It is fortunate that the 
United States is realizing at the be- 
ginning that the essential neca is for 
medical advisors whose duty it is to 
maintain the fitness of each individual 
aviator". Hence the flight surgeon 
arose from the demands put upon man by 
War-time aviation. 

In August, 1917, the Chief Surseon 
of the Aviation Section of the Signal 
Corps received detailed information 
from an officer of the Royal Fiving 
Corps, giving data upon the marked ner- 
vous instability that developed among 
the fighting fliers at the front which 


evolved in the 
at the front that 
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THE DEVETOPMENT OF THE MEDICAL SPECIALTY, 
Py Major M. C. Grow, Medical Corps, Acting Chief, Medical Division, A.C. 





AVIATION MEDICINE, AND THE FLIGHT SURGugh 





shoved that nervous instability and 
breakdown was a greater factor in reduc} 
ing efficiency than bullets, r 

A study of the effects of altitude op 
man by the British showed that this Was 
a causative factor in reducing the fight.) 
ing power of the squadron on the front, 
On September 17,1917, a committee was 
designated by The Surgeon General of the 
U.S, Army, and submitted the following 
propositions: 

"1, That the present anti-aircraft 
guns of the Germans necessitate much fly. 
ing in high altitudes, 16,000 to 20,000 
feet. ‘ 

2, That these altitudes cause such 
symptoms from "oxygen want" as to inca. 
pacitate men from Service. 

3. Theat acclimatization to these al- 
titudes has not as vet succeeded. 

4, That artificial oxygen supply is 
an absolute necessity to enable aviators 
to work in these altitudes, 

5. That different individuals show 
marked differencesin their capacity to 
withstand high altitudes and it is be- 
lieved that it will be necessary to in- 
stitute special examinations of a1] avi- 
ators to determine their ability for 
high altitude work," 

In accoré@ancse with the above sugges- 
tion, recommendation was made September 
26, 1917, by the Chief Surgeon to the 
Commanding General Air Division,"that a 
medical research board be appointed to 
ecnsist of the following officers: Major 
John B, Watson, Signal Officers! Reserve 
Corps; and Major Eugene R. Lewis, Major 
William Wilmer, and Major Edward CG. Sei- 
bert, all of the Medical Reserve Corps, 
to report to the Chief Surgeon, Aviation 
Section, Signal Corps. 

After many difficulties a laboratory 
was eStablished at Hazelhurst Field, Min- 
eola, Long Island, N.Y.,called the Med- 
ical Research Board of the Aviation Sec- 
tion of the Signal Corps, 

In instructing future flight surgeons 
the first faculty at the Research Iabor- 
atory incluced the following in their 
curriculum: 

1. Selection of the Flier. 
2. Classification of the Flier, 
5. Maintenance of efficieney. 

At first associated with the flight 
surgeon in his work were physical direc- 
tors who acted very much in the same ca- 
pacity as a trained athlete. These phy- 
sical instructors were later discontinv- 
ed and the entire burden of the fliers! 
physical and mental well-being fell on 
the flight surgeon, 

After the War, in 1919, the Regular 
Army flight surgeons school was estab- 
lished at Mitchel Field. In 1925, the 
school, now called The School of Aviation 
Medicine was removed to Brooks Field, 
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San Antonio, Texas, When the new West AN ODE TO THE FIRST PURSUIT GROUP 
Point of the Air, Randolph Field,Texas, 


the treining center of all prospective It will be recalled that during the 
r ¢ % . 4 ‘ 4 Qc > ~~. - a 

military aviators, was established in winter of 1929-1930, Lieut .-Colonel 
1931, the school was moved to the new Royce, then Major, led a flight_of_ the 


s ness 4 Nan qt PniAg Ts al, 
locality where it has continued to func- First Pursuit, Group, Seltridge Ficld, 

: : tes ~eonveh + Mich., through the Northwest. This 
tion as @ teaching and research center “tate : ” —"s 

: per “he - * : sien flight has since gone down in the 
in aviation medicine, A faculty of Six | Jocoras as the "Arctic Patrol." 

¢ : , Ve : ‘a a - - AWD iv 2 Lor) . 

tes ert a ee iy During that time a stop was made at 
ee od s. iS ; -l Helena, Montana. A freshman in the | 
geons, give courses in phySioics7, PS¥- | Helena High School by the name of Alice 
chology, psychiatry, cardiology, otol- | Tee Wood, aged 15, wrote a voem, entitl- 
ogy, ophthalmology, neurology, and oth- | eq "The Snowbirds." During the flight 





er subjects in their especial relation | of the Provisional Winter Test Grou 

to aviation medicine, this year, the pilots were presented at 
An extension course and six weeks! a doint session of the Montana State Le- 

practical instruction is cpen to wedi- gislature, and the following poem was 

cal Corps Reserve and National Guard rena and presented to Col. Royce: 

Medical Officers. A total of 144 Reg- =? een 

ular Army Medical Corps officers, 129 THs SNOWBIRDS 


Vedical Corvs Reserve, 14 National Guardl |. ae , 
Wedical officers, 30 U.S.Navy officers, The Army bircs have just left town, 
and 3 foreien officers have completed oey stayed here all last night. 

the courses and are rated as Flieht Sur- When 0 er tais town. they flew around, 
goons. It is estimated that the number | % What a marvelous sigat. 

ef oualified flight surgeons reauired | 
for M-Tay in case cf a national emergen- 
cy is 945 of which a total of 700 should 
be Reserve officers, 

At the present time 60% to 80% of 
aircraft accidents are due to nilct er- 
ror, The errors of omission and commis- 
Sion thus cause a considerable loss of 
life and destruction of property and 
should inspire such constructive and 
preventive measures to improve the rec- 
ord. The trend cf thought on the in- 
flnence of proper medical supervision 
of aviation personnel is clearly indi- 
cated in the recommendations adopted by 
the Fifth Internaticnal Congress on Aer-| The Mijor deserves the honor 
ial Navigation at the Fague in 1930, ex-|For guiding his men to fame, 
tracts from which follows. [Risking their lives for their country 

"The Fifth Internationel Congress on | They showed that they were game. 
Aerial Navigation thinks that the aero- |, || |. ‘eiceteael 
nautical medical services have become iMhen they get back to aSGnsGan, 
and will become more and more a special ann Ties se tl aha 
and distinct branch of general medicine, foe thcetea a ong top eccat 
and therefore hopes E Seeaais seF, Ce y 6 Gaon aci1r Coble 

"To have aercnautical physicians pre-|tne u.s. ouzht to be vroud 

pared for the hard task devolvinz upon | > have a flect ¢o erand 
them by means cf a technical speciali- {ang now when'er they're needed 
zation in aerial navigation, and to [They !11 go out to take their stand. 


They left their homes in Michigan 

On an endurance flight, 

But before they land back home again, 
On many ficlds they'll light. 





They are called the Army Snowbirds, 
And whnt a name they take, 
When they are flying in the air, 
Of what a noise they make. 


The pilots all were fnithful, 
They flew in snow 2nd rain, 
But coming into Helena 

They saw the sun again. 


G 


have them fly at least enough tc gain ===-900--- 
experience which, while not equaling ee seeaul . 
that of pilots, will, nevertheless ,en- On Avril Sth, Wright Field celebrated 


able them to knowingly judge the great | the coming of its new Chief, Brig.-Gen. 
vhysical and moral qualities they must A.W. Robins, fornerly ixecutive of the 
require of navigatins personnel and to Materiel Division. A receiving group, 
realize themselves the degree of apti- | Headed by Col. Robert Coolrick, Acting 
tude reanired for the normal service Chie of the Division since Gen.Pratt's 
of an aviator." 'departure, aweited him, while the offi- 
Contribution to the successful prog- |¢i21 salute of 11 guns boomed fog ® - 
ress of aviation must continue to be Later, all tac officers filed into hea 
mie in the future as in the past, In quarters todffer greetings. It was a wel- 
this field of endeavor the way must de Come home, not a ceremonious reception, 
mn ter the Gaevices - jand as such the General accepted it,step- 
, ee Ceres ning easily and simply into the highly 
'resoonsible position assigned to him. 
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